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NOCTURNE. 

The fine line makes a perfect arc 

Above the level brows ; 
No lily mates the swift white, throat 

That e'er in garden blows ; 
The little parted lips make pale 

The red heart of the rose. 

Guerdon beyond all dream were his 

(Seeking no other prize) 
Who'll kiss the violet-veinM lids 

That screen the twilight eyes, 
And hear her heart leap on his heart, 

And die there in faint sighs. 

Her voice is like the wind-harp's voice, 
Which the warm west wind guides ; 

Now floating low and tremulous 
On passionate song-tides ; 

Now like the bell-bird's one dear note 
That tells where the cool creek hides. 

Sometimes at night, 'twixt dark and light, 

She visits me in dreams ; 
About her, like a midnight robe. 

Her dusk-gold hair down streams ; 
And the deep violet of her eyes 

Softer than star-mist gleams. 

And then my lady finds such words 
As by day she may not speak ; 

And with lips grown cold for trembling 
I kiss her mouth and cheek ; 

And my lady is no longer strange, 
But maiden-sweet and meek. 



All this in dream. By day my voice 
Her still heart cannot stir ; 

And at this wayward geste of fate 
I may make no demur — 

Knowing aright nor day nor night 
Can make me meet for her. 



AN APRIL ALLEGRO. 

When the rooks within the elm 
'Gin to build their windy realm, 
While the boughs still etch the sky-line sharp and dark ; 

When a faint blue filmy mist, 

Pale as palest amethyst, 
Weaves a fine web o'er the beech's nigged bark ; 

Then I know, ah, then I know. 

When the melting of the snow 

Every mountain brook is filling, 

And a vague new life is thrilling 

Underneath the budding hedges. 

And the yellow river sedges, 
That the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her English home 
again. . 

W^en across the April rain 

As it whips the shivering plain. 
There are tearful gleams of sunshine bright and sweet ; 

When a wind comes from the south. 

With warm kisses on its mouth. 
And the east wind and the west wind seem to meet ; 

Then I know, ah, then I know. 

When I hear the west wind blow. 

And the south wind in its coming 

Makes a rhythmical low humming. 

That the Spring is coming, coming back again. 

That the Spnng is coming, coming to her Northern home 
again. 

When the cuckoo, lucky rover. 
Makes his magic passage over 
Viewless pathways from the citron groves of Spain, 
And his song goes calling, calling. 
Where the forest brooks are falling, 
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And the valleys love the echo to retain ; 

Then I know, ah, then I know, 

When the bird to birds a foe 

Mourns his own unfriended lot 

To the winds that heed him not. 
That the Spring is coining, coming back again. 
That the Spring is coming, coming to her English home 
again. 

Then at last, one April dawn, 

High above the glimmering lawn. 
While the first faint fires are scattering the dark ; 

Lo, I hear a buoyant note 

On the dewy dusk afloat. 
And I catch the first fine preludes of the lark ; 

Then I know, ah, then I know, 

When I hear that glad song flow. 

That the sweet of all the year 

In a little will be here. 
And the Spring is coming, coming back again, 
And the Spring is coming, coming to her Northern home 

again. 
To the weary hearts that wait her in her English home 
again. 



PARTED. 

I WONDER if the creek still leaps as lightly 
Down the green gully as it used to do ; 

I wonder if the mornings break as brightly 
O'er the blue harbour, crimsoning the blue ; 

I wonder if the willows glimmer whitely 
As when I wove their tasselled buds for you ? 

Sometimes I hear a clear melodious calling 
From hazel copses deep in English dells ; 

Now rising rich and full, now faintly falling. 
Like the sweet treble in a chime of bells ; 

My heart and spirit, as of yore, enthralling 
With the old magic bom of forest spells. 

Sound-swift my heart, my longing heart is winging 
Across the paths of the unfriendly seas ; 

'Tis not the song of thrush and lark up-springing 
From blossoming thickets, and from primrose leas ; 

Tis the dear bell birds their carillon ringing 
From hidden haunts amid the myrtle trees. 

And then I wonder, at the sound I wonder. 
Do you still haunt the westward sloping strand 

That rims the bay, the gleaming white cliffs under. 
Where the Pacific wave, by warm winds fanned, 

Breaks with a moaning cry of muffled thunder. 
Breaks into emerald foam-dust where you stand ? 

And softly lifts your brown hair backward blowing, 
And lingers round your throat with light caress ; 

The wind, a frolic artist, oft bestowing 
A careless beauty to each wayward tress ; 

The wind, a lucky lover, daily knowing 
The flower-red mouth that once was mine to press. 
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I wonder if your memory still is keeping 
As green as mine that day of bitter pain ? 

From dreams our hearts in love's own Lethe steeping 
We woke to find our dreaming void and vain ; 

You could not see my face for your own weeping 
Until I kissed your tears away again. 

Love comes to some with smiling lips and presses 
A brimming cup that leaves no bitter lees ; 

Love came to us with rapturous brief kisses, 
And left us only sad, glad memories — 

Gave us a little dream — we woke to find 
" Our grief lay onward and our joy behind." 



A BALLADE OF PRINCES STREET. 

I BID ybu search the wide world through, 

From where Leith's limpid water flows, 
To £Eibled Ind, and far Peru, 

And say if any highway shows 
{Sud rosa, this let me disclose), 

Faces more fair, or forms more fleet, 
Than this — he best may tell who knows — 

The sunny side of Princes Street. 

When all the wintry sun can do 

Is just to tinge the Lion's brows 
With pallid gold — from twelve till two — 

They take the air, the belles, the beans ; 
The ladies' cheeks are like the rose ; 

The rose in June is not so sweet ; 
And naught to art its beauty owes 

The sunny side of Princes Street. 

Edina's sons are blithe to view. 

As pavement knights they fear no foes ; 
Apollo's self might take his cue 

From their brave port and manly pose. 
And here they march with squarest toes. 

Here where the rank and fashion meet ; 
Its praise is loud in verse and prose. 

The sunny side of Princes Street. 

Envoy. 
Lady ! I've hoped through winter's snows 

Kind chance may lead your southern feet 
To seek, what time the violet blows, 

The sunny side of Princes Street. 



A BRETON FRESCO. 

Whenever I crossed the breezy rise 
From the village under the hUl, 

To where the poplars, picket-wise, 
Stood guard round the silent mill, 

I watdied a peasant maid pass down 
The flower-starred meadow alley. 

In either hand a pitcher brown. 
To the well-head in the valley. 

Her girlish face had a forest grace — 

The tender Breton skies 
Were not more restful and serene 

Than her unclouded eyes ; 

And clear at dawn from the dewy lavm 
Her voice rose sweet and strong ; 

The lark that heard was a gladder bird 
For listening to her song. 

Again at dusk the maiden stood, 

Beneath the trembling stars. 
At the weirs green rim in the twilight dim. 

And filled her brimming jars. 

Content and sweet from day to day, 

Untaught of fear or wrong, 
She gladdened her heart, and yours, alway 

With the words of her old French song. 

No guerdon hers save what is bom 

Of service meetly done — 
To see the task bugun at mom 

Complete ere set of sun. 
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In daily prayers for daily needs 
Her heart to God is given ; 

Knowing no piteous war of creeds, 
But one clear path to heaven. 

Oh, maiden of the happy eyes. 
And fearless tranquil brow, 

God keep thee pure and simple-wise 
And beautiful as now. 

And send thee, girl, a lover kind 
Without love's bitter smart, 

I wis 'twere meet a flower so sweet 
Were worn upon the heart 
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A PORTRAIT. 

Hk made no mark, 

The painter who limned it, 
Yet he had a spark — 
And time hath not dimmed it— 
Of the gilt divine our Gainsborough knew, 
And the light of Raffaelle had touched him too. 

But Nature's art 
All art outmatches, 
And the painter catches 
But a little part 
Of the flower-sweet grace 
Of the beautiful face— 
Only a shadow, vague and faint, 
Is this poor little record of red and white paint. 

See the line of the cheek, 

How delicate clear. 
Pure as the Greek 
From chin to ear ; 
One clean, swift sweep, 
Full, wide, and deep. 

And the dusk-brown gold 

Of the marvellous hair. 
In amber rolled 

Down the neck lily-fair — 
This was God's great gift and art's despair. 

The sweet proud mouth. 
And the twilight eyes. 
They speak the warm South — 
These soft rich dyes 
Of the cheek come not forth 
From the cold white North. 
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Where the full creek sings 
Down the dim green gullies, 

From its hidden springs 
In the mountain valleys ; 
Where the honey-sweet wattle distils its breath 
On September's wind, and all beneath 
Knee-deep lies the maiden-hair 
Which no garden craft hath planted there ; 
Where the bell-bird, the bushman's darling bird, 
That tells where the cool creek hides, is heard 
Repeating its one sweet-omened note. 
Like a spirit-voice on the wind afloat ; 
Where the clematis spreads its drift-white tent. 
And the forest is faint with acacia scent— 
This flower-full earth 
Gave my darling birth. 

There, from Autumn to Spring, 

Till September is done. 
The green months sing 
For joy of the sun ; 
And the skies are a crystal well of wonder. 
Pouring life on the men who dwell thereunder. 

And the nights are more 

Than poets ween. 
Wrought over and o'er 
With a mystical sheen 
Of planets overbrimming their golden bars. 
And you may not see the sky for stars. 

But in her blood 

Was a northern strain — 
A grave sweet mood 

Of pity fain, 
Like a cloud in blue skies when the wind means rain. 

The sad North sent her 
Its tenderness ; 
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And the glad South lent her 
Its rich largesse — 
Her complex nature, her hate of wrong, 
And her dower divine of art and song. 
Passionate and compassionate. 
Such was her double nature ; 
And you read her heart as clear as fate 
In every eloquent feature- 
In this tremulous mouth with its proud shy lines, 
And the eyes where the soul of honour shines. 

Lo ! the world to-night 

How still, and lo ! 
All the ways are white 
With the unstained snow ; 
All the garden walks with the drift are dumb, 
Down that virgin stair might an angel come ; 
No path for his tread could be more meet 
That he might not stain his naked feet. 

O come, love, to-night — 
Hast thou the power — 
Down this stairway white, 
For but one hour ; 
Let me fold my heart to thine again, 
Thy lips to mine one moment strain ; 
Dry from these eyes to-night the tears. 
Give me back for one hour the dead young years. 

Ah, no, I go darkling 

Adown the dim slope ; 
With no star sparkling. 
No ray of hope — 
No moon to lighten the black night o'er me, 
Down the path of the lonely years before me. 

And the gates you passed 

Are they closed to me — 
Or shall death at last 

Give me too the key ? 
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A BALLADE OF THE NORTHERN AUTUMN. 

Now brown and gold the forests grow, 

And murmur with a wave-like sigh ; 
The wrinkled red leaves fluttering low 

In eddying drifts are pilM high. 

Soft amber lights flush earth and sky — 
Dusk gold across the ebbing day — 

The year's sweet aftermath draws nigh, 
And slow the daylight dies away. 

The gates of sunset paler glow, 

In lucent breadths of violet sky 
The clouds, like ships when light winds blow, 

In faery seas becalmed lie. 

Autumn is Summer's fond good-bye, 
(Ah, who may bid the green year stay !) 

Comes Autumn with a tender sigh, 
And slow the daylight dies away. 

The watchful shepherd well doth know 

The upland bleak no more to try ; 
He fears the sudden northern snow, 

And guards his flock with wary eye. 

October grave sweeps slowly by 
With trailing robes of ashen-grey. 

Or yet the hunter's moon is high. 
And slow the daylight dies away. 

ENVOY. 

Prince, it is autumn with us now, 

We who remember frolic May — 
The twilight hills grow dark, I trow. 

And slow the daylight dies away. 
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A BALLADE OF THE THAMES RIVER. 

By field and farm, by lock and wdr, 

We drift along the shining tide ; 
June sunshine falling soft and clear, 

The river stretching far and wide. 

By many a silver curve we slide 
Till Marlow's airy bridge we see ; 

Past meadows sweet with hay we glide. 
While the river flows by lawn and lea. 

When Cookham*s narrow lock we near, 

On idle oars we lightly ride ; 
But when high Cleveden's woods appear, 

Again my sculls are faster plied. 

The swans swim up in stately pride. 
They take the mid -stream fearlessly. 

By no man are their rights denied, 
While the river flows by lawn and lea. 

The thrush's throbbing song we hear, 
From fair old gardens prankt and pied 

With star-eyed flowers that crown the year ; 
But not, I wis, so starry-eyed 
As she who doth my tiller guide 

With little white hands so skilfully — 
The roses fade her cheeks beside, 

While the river flows by lawn and lea. 

ENVOY. 

Princess, the landing-stage is near, 
Ah, would the voyage for life might be, 

With me to row and you to steer, 

While the river flows by lawn and lea. 
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A BALLADE OF WATTLE BLOSSOM. 

There's a land that is happy and fair, 

Set gem-like in halcyon seas ; 
The white winters visit not there, 

To sadden its blossoming leas. 

More bland than the Hesperides, 
Or any warm isle of the West, 

Where the wattle-bloom perfumes the breeze, 
And the bell-bird builds her nest. 

When the oak and the elm are bare, 
And wild winds vex the shuddering trees ; 

There the clematis whitens the air. 
And the husbandman laughs as he sees 
The grass rippling green to his knees. 

And his vineyards in emerald drest — 
Where the wattle-bloom bends in the breeze. 

And the bell-bird builds her nest. 

What land is with this to compare ? 

Not the green hills of Hybla, with bees 
Honey-sweet, are more radiant and rare 

In colour and fragrance than these 

Boon shores, where the storm-clouds cease. 
And the wind and the wave are at rest — 

Where the wattle-bloom waves in the breeze, 
And the bell-bird builds her nest. 

Envoy. 
Sweetheart, let them praise as they please 

Other lands, but we know which is best — 
Where the wattle-bloom perfumes the breeze. 

And the bell-bird builds her nest. 
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TO ROSE. 

Fair Rose, with the breezy gold tresses, 

Wild and sweet as the moorland gorse, 
Floating free to the fortunate kisses 

Of the wind in its careless course : 
How often IVe envied the ribbons 

(Marine blue is the colour you wear) 
That lurk 'mid those coy little curls, dear, 

Peeping out with a mischievous air — 

Ma ch^re, 

My heart's caught in the knots of your hair. 

When we meet in the throng of the ball-room, 

'Mid the crush and the light and the heat. 
And I watch through the dream of Waldteufel 

The glance of your delicate feet : 
When, hoping and doubting and flushing, 

With my heart in my mouth I advance — 
How often it's ** Oh, Phil, so sorry I 

Not a waltz ! " with a maddening glance — 

It's a chance 

If I get through the evening one dance. 

Your eyes ! — ah, why try to describe them, 

Trite metaphor's only a bore ; 
And, oh ! but you know how to use them — 

You're a graduate, dear, in love-lore. 
Your nose hath a tendency skywards. 

In a dainty, ineffable way ; 
Some say it's decidedly " pug " — pshaw ! 

(Pretty judges of noses are they,) 

So they may. 

The " tiptiltedest " tuz reiroussi! 
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Like a Cupid's bow bent to a crescent, 

Is the curve of your lips when you smile ; 
And your face poles the sunshine, my darling, 

Dimpling over with mischief the while. 
When you play, and your white fingers twinkle, 

Like stars on the ivory sea 
Of the key-board, I stand hot and cold, dear. 

Bewitched by the music and thee. 

Ah, me ! 
' My heart's in your two hands, machree. 
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GLADYS'S PICTURE. 

Shall I some fair day behold 

This small relative of mine : 
She is only two years old, 
And her hair's a cloud of gold ; 

And her blue eyes softly shine 
O'er the long long leagues of sea 
From her picture, here, on me. 

There's a quaint old-fashioned grace 
In the sweet half-wistful face. 

Speculative, yet serene ; 
And a world of question lies 
In the wide clear-shining eyes. 

With their violet-azure sheen. 

Very quiet she sits there. 

Propped against the high-backed chair- 
Underneath her snowy frock 

Peeps one dimpled little foot 

With its tiny crimson lxx)t, 

And an inch of dainty sock. 

But I see you, little lady, 
Sometimes in a garden shady 

In that happy, far, South-land, 
'Mid the nectarines and peaches — 
Ah ! the fruit beyond your reach is. 
Till dear mother comes and stretches 

Forth a generous helping hand. 

Wind from out the fragrant South 
Blow from Gladys' cherry mouth 

Kisses one, and two, and three ; 
And then swift blow back again 
O'er the blue dividing main 

Kisses half a score from me. 
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Say to her my heart full sad is 
That I may not look on Gladys, 

And she cannot speak to me ; 
But that some day I may come 
With the sea-gulls o*er the foam, 

In a white ship sailing free ; 
And behold her in her home 

By the blue Pacific sea. 
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BALLADE OF EDINBURGH CASTLE. 

What bygone days of pomp and might 

Thy nigged battlements recall ; 
When tower and keep and beetUng height 

Rang to the sudden bugle-call ; 

And Knight and Squire, from bower and stall, 
Rode down to meet the battle-shock— 

And, now, how peacefully doth £dl 
The shadow of the Castle Rock ! 

When the gay city throngs by night 

To play and levee, rout and ball ; 
And to the waltz's wheeling flight 

*' The dance goes through the lighted hall ;" 

The willing slaves to pleasure's thrall, 
Heedless we hear the midnight clock ; 

While black athwart the stars doth fall 
The shadow of the Castle Rock. 

When with a kirtle soft and bright 
Blithe Summer drapes thy naked wall, 

Thou art a green and pleasant sight 
And troops of lads and lasses small, 
With hoop and racquet, bat and ball, 

About thy bosky basement flock ; 
And cool upon the sward doth fall 

The shadow of the Castle Rock. 

Envoy. 

Prince, we are shadows one and all; 

Frail fleeting ghosts that time doth mock ; 
But careless of time's flight doth fall 

The shadow of the Castle Rock. 
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BALLADE OF LOST ILLUSIONS. 

We launched our hopes in the long ago, 
Or ever we wist what life might be, 

Like nutshell boats on the stream's swift flow, 
With crowded sail and courses free — 
They drifted down by lawn and lea. 

They drifted into the crimson south ; 
But how many reached the brimming sea. 

And where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 

In the golden hours of the noonday glow. 
We built with pride and boyish glee, 

Tall chateaux in Spain, row after row — 
Master builders I tiow were we« 
And Time — the pitiless wiiard he — 

Touched our castles and knew no ruth ; 
And they melted like dew-mist, silently, , 

And where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 

Loyal je serai^ we sang, heigho ! 

We carved one name on pale and tree ; 
We worshipped the god of the &tal bow. 

With servioe fair and bended knee — 

We knew but one divinity. 
(Oh, laughing eyes and flower-red mouth). 

But which of us won the bright lady, 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 

Envoy. 

Prince, we squandered the hours 'twixt you and me, 
Ere we woke from the dream and knew the truth ; 

This is the weird all men must dree — 
Where are the dear dead hopes of youth ? 
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A PIPE OF LATAKIA. 

Up from my amber-coloured bowl, 

In spiral cloudlets softly stealing, 
The Mrreaths of fragrant vapour roll 

To blacken all my humble ceiling. 

A lonely mortal, sure, am I — 

Nor dog, nor cat, nor yet a wife ; 
Moneyless, melancholy, shy — 

My pipe the solace of my life. 

The blissful fields threw wide their portal 

To wearied man, sweet Master Raleigh ! 
When Brst you found the weed immortal 
In some Virginian valley. 

A dreamy, soft, delicious languor 

My senses steep — fade far away. 
The world's rude noise, its angry clangour. 

The jars and worries of the day. 

And as I watch the smoke>clouds rise, 
Old thoughts come crowding through my brain 

I weave the fairest phantasies. 
And dream my day-dreams o*er again. 

A spirit of philosophy 

A pipe may teach, and quiet patience ; 
For in the fading smoke I see 

A symbol of man's aspirations. 

'Twas thus those castle-towers in Spain 
(How skilfully I used to build them !) 

Vanished in thinnest air again 
With all the fairy folk that filled them. 
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With what detail in those old days 

I piled them, storey upon storey ; 
How smooth and straight I cut the ways 

That were to lead to fame and glory. 

The vapours curl, and in the cloud 

That trembles in the iire*s red light 
I see old faces press and crowd ; 

A world of dreams is mine to-night. 

One face stands out distinct and clear — 
Those sweet eyes ! once how dear I thought them ; 

For me, indeed, they proved too dear — 
Broad gold and broader acres bought them. 

*Twas better so, I've not a doubt, 

My memory's blunted — may she thrive ; 

They say she's grown absurdly stout, 
She must be fully thirty-Bve. 

Time is a gentle god, and sure. 
The old Greek said — I bear no malice — 

A portly wife could I endure ? 
They used to call her Fairy Alice. 

We'd probably have disagreed 
And caused each other much vexation — 

Sour grapes are sometimes friends at need — 
My pipe supplies this consolation. 

Bless thee. Tobacco ! Plant divine ! 

Kind handmaid to serene reflection ; 
Thou precious, peerless anodyne 

Of worry, ennui, and dejection. 

Dull hearts may ban thee for a charm 

That lures to moral tribulation ; 
Thou ne'er didst saint or sinner harm 

Smoked with a pipe — and moderation. 
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OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST. 

Rondeau. 

Old friends are best. Old coats that fit ; 
Old plays, an old seat in the pit ; 
Old pipes to speed the winter night, 
Old dreams beside the faint firelight, 
That ghost-like come and ghost-like flit ; 
Old letters by old lovers writ, 
With tender names and memories knit — 
Poor faded notes^ once creamy white — 
Old friends are best. 

Now Cupid cannot shoot a bit. 
And thrice he*ll miss for once he'll hit ; 
Time was his arrows carried might. 
Once lips wtre red and eyes w§re bright ; 
Old books, old wine, ay, even old wit — 
Old friends are best. 
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A BALLADE FOR JUNE. 

Gone the weariful reign of frost and rime, 

Gone naked hedge and leafless tree ; 
Now the meadows are pied, and the woods a-chime, 

And the brooklets sing by lawn and lea ; 

Now the ships are white on a purple sea, 
As the lilies are white on the purple mere ; 

Now the waves on the beach fall dreamily — 
June is the sweet of all the year. 

Now over the porch the roses climb, > 

Now the corn waves green to the farmer's knee ; 
Now the fields are sweet with mint and thyme, 

And the gardens with rue and rosemary : 

Now the song of the lark was never so free, 
And the nightingale's note is passionate-clear ; 

And the west wind brings the ** laden bee " — 
June is the sweet of all the year. 

Now the poet builds a blither rhyme. 

And sets his song in a gladder key ; 
His lines with the rippling river chime. 

And his verses ring with a new-found glee : 

He needs must sing, and makes no plea 
In a month to all the muses dear ; 

And the world and the poet's heart agree — 
June is the sweet of all the year. 

Envoy. 

Prince, when the days have touched their prime, 

In all thy court is no better cheer 
Than to lie in the woods 'neath a branching lime — 

June is the sweet of all the year. 
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SICK IN THE CITY. 

Three feet by two of hazy blue. 

As near as the eye can measure, 
I can see of the sky from where I lie. 

But oh ! the springs of pleasure 
That streak of azure can bring a man 

Who all the while b knowing, 
As a-bed he lies, that the summer sides 

And the long blue days are going. 

This is all of the summer I'm like to know, 

This and the t)litlie canary 
Who sings for my cheer so brave and dear 

Gavottes and rondos airy. 
Such a masterly "brio!" — such gay roulades 

Come throbbing thick and fiist ; 
What trills and shakes the little bird takes 

For the warm days come at last. 

This is all the summer that's waited down 

From sky and cloud to me : — 
While the folk are flocking out of town 

To mountain, stream, and sea, 
I am lying here in the prime o' the year, 

And dreaming of uplands sweet, 
With the honey of heather blent together 

"With the smell of bog myrtle and peat" 

I shall not hear this passing year 

The dithjrramb song of the tide. 
But I listen instead to the hollow tread 

Of the weariful street outside. 
The ceaseless beat of London's feet 

Comes dreamily up to me, 
Not the long cool plunge of the western wave 

When the wind blows in from the sea. 
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All the summer I know ! — nay, 'tis not so — 

It were a sin unshriven 
Forgetting the sweetest boon of all 

Dropt straight to me from heaven. 
Two women for heart of charity 

Will visit my room forlorn, 
And in their grace make the dasky place 

Shine like the breaking mom. 

They bring bright smiles and merry words, 

And womanly kind looks — 
Words sweeter than the song of birds 

That sing by hidden brooks. 
They come and bring the summer's dower. 

And straight my city room 
Is filled with the colour of fern and flower. 

And the forest's faint perfume. 

They bring me spoil of brook and brake 

From lush-green Berkshire valleys, 
Buds of amethyst that the dews have kissed 

In glowing garden alleys. 
White lilies, white as the hands they fill, 

From glimmering river ledges ; 
And roses — I know where these roses grow, 

By trailing hawthorn hedges. 

A spell they weave, and a peace they leave, 

A calm beyond the telling ; 
But scarce to song the thoughts belong 

That in my heart are dwelling. 
For when the thought is overwrought. 

The muse will fold her wings, 
And kindly wise will not surprise 

The heart's profoundest springs. 
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HER LOVER STILL. 

When hawthorn hedges 'gin to blow, 
I watch them passing to and fro 
With very trembling steps and slow — 

Heads nodding, hand in hand. 
The year's first snow will not compare 
With the pure silver of their hair — 
The fickle April winds they dare. 

When days are growing bland. 

I think the lady must have been 
In beauty's court a reigning queen, 
When she was in her sweet seventeen, 

Some fifty years ago. 
And still the fair old face can flush 
With the pale shadow of a blush. 
Into the cheeks the faint pink rush. 

The soft brown eyes still glow. 

His face is brave and handsome yet. 
Clean-cut and fine as silhouette 
With lurking lines of humour set — 

He has the old bel air. 
For of a byegone school is he. 
That knew the art of courtesy. 
But not the modem chivalry 

Of swagger, strut, and stare. 

When life for him was at the flood, 

It fired his heart and throbbed his blood. 

He lived it full, and thanked his God, 

And scorned nil admirari. 
But now a sadder weird we dree. 
Less brave and blithe of port than he, 
Grown old at thirty we agree 

That we are all world-weary. 
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I've watched them many an April day, 
When London walks are white with May, 
Following some unfrequented way 

With sunshine warm and sweet. 
She leaning on the faithful arm 
Has shielded all her life from harm, 
And safe alike through shine and storm 

Guided her trusting feet. 

Sometimes they make their walk together 
In silence through the clear spring weather, 
They've reached well-nigh life's utmost tether, 

In such a sweet accord. 
Their lives so lovingly inwrought, 
That perfect sympathy hath taught 
Each heart to know the other's thought, 

And never a spoken word. 

From the home roof their birds are flown. 
Some wed, some dead, some rovers gone 
Far over seas— now all alone 
They totter down life's hill. 
And when they reach the foot, I wis. 
They'll smile, and part with one long kiss. 
As in their courting days — he is 
Her lover still. 
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A DUTCH FRESCO. 

A LOW sky, silvery-grey and soft, 
All the wide landscape grey and still ; 

Not wind enough, alow, aloft, 
To stir the grey old mill. 

The river makes among its reeds 
A fugue-like murmur, lush green ledges 

Stoop low to kiss the yellow weeds 
That gleam amid the sedges. 

Steeped in a tranquil Cuyp-like haze. 
The world one river-meadow, lies ; 

No " courage " colour meets the gaze 
'Twixt green earth and grey skies. 

Scanning the landscape, mile on mile. 
And wondering dreamily thereat ; 

I thought, Galileo all the while 
Was duped — the world is flat. 

And wondering too if any one, 

*' Articulate speaking,'' would appear, 

To break the lifeless monotone, — 
When, lo ! a carol clear 

Thrilled the still air, and up the stream 
Came slow a lumbering little boat ; 

Her broad prow makes a darkling gleam 
Where the white lilies float. 

That voice and face so fresh and fair, 
IVe heard and seen some thrice before ; 

And watched the slim arms brown and bare 
Tug at the clumsy oar. 
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With skill but more of toil, I fear, 
She gets her white beamed punt along ; 

And oft her lonely task to cheer . 
She hams an old Dutch song. 

It is the milk girl from the farm 
That sleeps above the river curve ; 

She brings her brimming cans still warm 
The village folk to serve. 

The milk cans make a burnished glow, 
As in the stem-sheets they recline ; 

Most like, so bluff and square they show, 
Dutch soldiers in a line. 

Her bonnet's broad white hood reveals 
A face where girl and woman meet ; 

From wind and sun its tint it steals 
To keep it fresh and sweet. 

As sweet indeed as any flower, 
And restful as her own grave skies ; 

Only a heart serene and pure 
Could shine through those clear eyes. 

And as the boat slips slowly by 
She rests her oars a moment fleet, 

And makes a little courtesy 
The stranger-friend to greet. 

Her boat waits on the little town 
Morning and eve, in shine and rain ; 

And in the purple dusk drops down 
The lazy stream again. 

And every village lad and lass, 

And dame and gaffer know the maiden ; 
And smiling watch to see her pass 

With pail and milk-yoke laden. 
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And gladly thus life's little round 

She makes, and bravely plays her part ; 

And for her guerdon she hath found 
God's best, a tranquil heart. 

And pondering on such peaceful lives 
I asked my troubled fancy this — 

Why here so easily arrives 
What we in cities miss ? 

For often, when I feel the yoke 
Of ciiy life too sorely pressing, 

I think, to happy country folk 
God sends a double blessing. 
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ANNETTE. 

And they say, Annette, that you 
Broke a foolish heart or two ; 
Can, I wonder, this be true ? 
Yet I will admit, Annette, 
That you were a sad coquette ; 
Fain of praise and fain of kisses, 
Fond of all the farthing blisses 
That for fallen man unmeet are. 
So they tell us, yet so sweet are ; 
Fond of your glad world, and this is 
All the blame I can recall 
That on your young head should fall — 
And I knew you best of all. 

Save thought and little care 
Than to braid your rippled hair. 
Ribbon blue or crimson wear ; 
Who in all this giddy fair 
Who so bright and debonnaire ? 
Yet methought, Annette, you were 
Just a little tired sometimes 
Hearing of the midnight chimes ; 
Weary of the passing show. 
Tired of rout, and Park, and Row ; 
Longing for the night's retreat, — 
Weary little heart and feet. 
Dancing days are quickly run — 
Dead, and only twenty-one ! 

Ne'er so glad as when you had 
Twenty lovers, man and lad, 
Round you waiting for a glance 
From your radiant beaux yeux 
{Ceries, they were very blue). 
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Twenty lovers in a row 
Callow gallants, faded l^eaux, 
I have seen them come and go, 
Waiting patient for the chance 
Of a single fleeting dance ; 
Mayfair's youth and chivalry 
Bent to you their courtly knee. 

Never more shall feet of yours 
Lightly lead the laughing hours, 
Lead the waltz's dreamy dance 
To the " fair old tunes of France." 
Dancing days are fleetly run — 
Dead, and only twenty-one ! 

If that ancient ethic view 
Of Pythagoras be true, 
Your light soul is surely now 
In that bird upon the bough. 
Singing, with soft-swelling throat. 
To the wind that heeds it not ; 
Or in that blue butterfly, 
Flitting like a jewel by, 
Flashing golden to the sun. 
Soon, like yours, its day is run— 
Dead, and only twentjNone ! 

Dead a week, and not already 
Quite forgotten — nay, what right have 
I to doubt it ; sure, we might have 
Easier missed a wiser lady. 
Over you the grass will blow. 
Springs will come and autumns go. 
Will you, Annette, ever know 
There remain here one or two 
Who will still remember you ? — 
O'er whose memory, now and then, 
With a thought of sad, sweet pain, 
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There will cross your fair flower face, 
And the bright coquettish grace, 
With the memory of old days. 

Somewhere there beyond the blue, 
In the mansions that so many 
Are, they say, is there not any 
One of all, Annette, for you ? 
You, whose only trespass this is 
That you loved the farthing blisses. 
Broke a foolish heart in twain 
That would lightly mend again. 

Warm summer sun, shine friendly here ; 
Warm western wind, blow kindly here ; 
Green sod above, rest light, rest light. 
Good-night, Annette ! 

Sweetheart, good-night ! 
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THE VILLAGE CROSS. 

The old cross stands, moss-grown and grey, 
Quaint relic of a bygone day. 

Strange thoughts and memories recalling ; 
Yet well it fits the rustic scene, 
The boundary of the village green, 

Where soft the western light is falling. 

Long years ago was foughten here, 
Twixt Roundhead grim and Cavalier, 

A stark and woeful fray ; 
And all around this grassy plot 
The sward with blood ran red and hot. 

From dawn to dusk — a summer's day. 

So peaceful now the place, I ween. 

You scarce can think such things have been. 

Not though two centuries are gone : 
So tranquilly doth life go round 
Within the hamlet's narrow bound. 

Like a low fugue in monotone. 

Here in the still noontide doth come 
Up from the school a drowsy hum. — 

The willow-fringed, duck-haunted pond 
Is all the sign of life you see. 
Though hidden blackbirds, two or three. 
Are fluting in the apple-tree 

The parson's orchard-croft beyond. 

And when the day is nearly done, 
And slowly drops the westering sun. 

And broad soft lights fall clear and cool, 
The children make a playing place 
Round the old cross's mossy base. 

And hold a second mimic school. 
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The village cronies know its use — 
A friendly spot, a rare excuse 

For gossip, tale, and talk ; 
The vicar grave, with musing eye, 
Regards it oft — it may supply 
Apt texts for many a homily, 

As here he takes his evening walk. 

And when the twilight shadows dim 
Are gathering, and the moon's white rim 

Shows faint the dusky hills above ; 
Here happy, plighted lovers meet, 
And hand in hand hold converse sweet. 

And whispering tell again their love. 

So, in the simple village life, 

For child and lover, maid and wife, 

The old cross plays its part. 
Dear memories around it cling, 
Far deeper than my skill to sing — 
It almost seems a sentient thing 

To many a rustic heart 
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REX. 

Rex — Rex Lorrain— and we owned him king^ 

Both in and out of school ; 
Who so safe for a neat drop>kick ? 

Who so steady and cool 
When the game was going against us ? Then 

He played with heart and soul, 
Played as Hector fought for Troy, 

And won us many a goal. 

'Twas good to see our captain row 

With thews like heart of oak ; 
We feared no foe on the river I know 

When Rex Lorrain pulled stroke. 
And what a skilful general he 

When we took the field for cricket — 
We were safe to win two games in three 

When Rex Lorrain kept wicket. 

And the other day, after long long years, 

I met him in London city ; 
And the change in our dear old football king 

I could not choose but pity. 
Fourteen stone ! And the envious years 

Had thinned his bonny brown hair ; 
Rich he was, but his wealth had brought 

Its tally of thought and care. 

We dined together, he and I, 

And after a little while 
Our talk brought back to his handsome face 

The ghost of his old fine smile. 
And we told again how 'gainst St Bede*s 

We played that uphill match. 
When he turned the tide of a losing game 

By his famous running catch. 
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" Well, well, they call me lucky," said he, 

*' And I suppose it's true ; 
My freighted ships are on the sea 

From Plymouth to Peru. 
But never a stroke of luck I*ve had 

Can for one moment match 
The thrill of pride that day, old lad, 

When I made that record catch." 
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IN A LONDON SQUARE. 

'Mid the careless throng, as it surged along, 

In an angle of the street, 
They stood and proffered their forest flowers, 

Sweet violets — not so sweet. 
And lilies not so fair and pale 

As the woman's foam-white face. 
With its wide, clear-curved Madonna brows, 

And its subtle southern grace. 

And the boy's dark eyes, with their grave surpr 

Had the twilight glow that shines 
In southern lands where the sunshine falls 

Through the dusk of purpling vines. 
What bitter trick of fortune's wheel 

Had sent the wanderers here. 
From the shores where rose and lily blow 

All through the golden year ? 

And here and there a kindly heart 

Would pause a moment's space. 
Touched by the mother's pleading glance 

And the wonderful RafTaelle face. 
And purchase a dewy primrose knot — 

A pen'n'orth of fairy gold — 
By the silent lips and the speaking eyes 

Repaid a hundred -fold. 

And lingering there in the crowded square, 

I thought, is this but one 
Of the thousand sordid secrets hid 

In our sorrowful Babylon ? 
Or is the voiceless woe that looks 
. From the woman's great sad eyes 
The shadow pale of some tragic tale 

Of sleepless memories ? 
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THE STOCK-RIDER»S GRAVE. 

Where the myrtles grow thick by the bend of the creek 

And the shade of the she-oak is cool, 
Where the stream turns aside its silver-clear tide 

To a darkling and red-reeded pool ; 
Within sound of the wash of the slow-flowing wave, 

Bleached by sunshine and mildewed by rain, 
Stands the little pine cross that betokens the grave 

Of the stock-rider, Willie Lorraine. 

'Twas in eighty-one that he came to the Run 

From a dale in the soft Devon land. 
With the blue in his eyes of the English skies. 

And a chin like a lady's hand. 
And new chum as he was he took tides with the rest, 

Did "jackaroo " work like another ; 
And he soon bent his back to the wheel with the best, 

Till we claimed him a mate and a brother. 

For he parried our chaff with his buoyant laugh. 

And took to bush-life with a zest, 
Till I tell you not one on the Walleroy Run 

But was ready to give Willie ** best." * 
And bell-clear and strong rang his voice in the song 

At night round the merry camp Are, 
When the iron-bark's blaze through the quivering haze 

Leapt heavenward higher and higher. 

And the swift jest went round to the joyous sound 

Of laughter like lightning free ; 
And the whole of the simple feast was crowned 

With a " billy " of bushman's tea. 
And now he has gone in his manhood's first flower. 

And the camp Are will know him no more ; 

* " To give best " is, in Australian bush parlance, to yield pre- 
cedence to. 
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The young heart that leapt to the sun or the shower, 

And was tender and strong to the core ; 
True as steel, yet as mild as a woman's is mild, 

And a soul like a sky without stain, 
The heart of a stag and the heart of a child 

United in Willie Lorraine. 

The rains had been falling and falling a week. 

And the river a '* banker " ran ; 
There was peril in swimming the Walleroy creek. 

Clear peril for horse and for man. 
But Willie had dared it that bitter June night 

As he rode by the gusty moon-gleam — 
He rode like a jockey, as firm and as light, 

And feared not the shock of the stream. 

But he trusted too much to the strength of poor Jess, 

Who fought with her last ebbing breath 
'Gainst the black-flooded river, whose ice-cold embrace 

Swept them swift to the dark sea of death. 
We found him next day 'mid the reeds on the bank, 

His young life, like a star in eclipse. 
Gone down in the night, his soft hair wet and dank. 

The white dawn like a smile on his lips. 

With rude hands we fashioned this cross rough and plain. 

And set it just here where he fell. 
And each man on the run mourned for Willie Lorraine 

With a depth my poor skill cannot tell. 
And when the sweet spring days their banner unfold. 

And lovely o'er valley and hill, 
The flame-tree and wattle, the red and the gold. 

With glory our South-land fill, 
September's soft touch makes a beautiful place 

Of the stock-rider's lonely grave : 
The acacias bend low in their delicate grace, 

And over him murmuring wave, 
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Like a silver carillon by fairy hands rung 

The bell-birds are calling and calling, 
And from the near gorge the dark cedars among 

The torrent is falling and falling. 

But, oh ! nevermore shall the young heart rejoice 

In the glad forest sounds that he loved ; 
Nevermore list with rapture the bell-bird's dear note, 

As down the green gullies he roved. 
When his horse's fleet feet sent the shy echoes winging 

The dim aisles of the she-oaks along, 
And that crystal-clear chime that the bell-birds were 
ringing, 

Was not half so clear as his song. 

Two sad women wander, a sister and mother. 

Hand in hand by the grey English shore, 
And weep there in vain for the lost son and brother 

They shall fold to their hearts never more. 
And I would as they walk by the weariful strand 

Those women at least might know this — 
How beautiful here in the Austral land 

The grave of their darling is. 

Since the night that he fell the swift years run on. 

But the camp shall for ever retain 
In memory green the mirth that is gone 

With the going of Willie Lorraine. 
For all, man and boy, on the far Walleroy 

Know the station a lonelier place 
For loss of the light of the blue eyes bright, 

And the sunshine of his face. 
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THE BALLADE OF THE BACHELOR. 

Oh, a bachelor's days are a term of bliss, 

The stream of his life flows high and clear ; 
Few mundane joys doth the celibate miss — 

Yes, till thirty's past and forty's near. 
Then he sits alone, as I sit here 

(To paraphrase Thackeray's famous line), 
Not remarkably merry at forty year. 

Watching the bead in the champagne wine. 

There were maidens enow and sweet, I wis, 

Who had lent a not unwilling ear — 
You'll think it vain that I mention this — 

Had I whispered a question without fear. 
And I sometimes wish on midnights drear. 

Some one of them all had made a sign ; 
Then I'd not sit lonely at thirty year, 

Watching the bead in the champagne wine. 

There was blue-eyed Nelly, and dark- eyed Chris, 

And Nelly had beauty, and Chris had gear ; 
And laughing Kitty, and grave sweet Jess, 

And Kitty was witty, and Jess was dear. 
How handsome and witty all now appear 1 

(This grape of France is a drink divine, 
But drinking alone is sorry cheer,) 

As I watch the bead in the champagne wine. 

Envoy. 

Prince, perpend the moral, my envoy's this — 
Be warned by this cheerless fate of mine — 

Have somebody near the cup to kiss 
As you watch the bead in the champagne wine. 
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THE SAILOR. 

Oh, the lark sang loud an* sweet, as he rose abune the 
wheat, 
Wi' the dewdrop on his bonny breast still clinging ; 
Oh, the lark sang sweet an' loud frae the white edge o' 
a cloud, 
And the world awoke to listen till his singing. 

A* the valley mile on mile rippled owre wi' a smile, 
And the burn croodled low amang its heather ; 

And the rosy milking maid lilted canny as she gaed. 
For joy o' the merry May weather. 

But my heart fell wae and chill as we dropped below the 
hill; 
And the capstan song rang in my ear sae dreary. 
As we crossed the harbour-bar, 'neath the lonely morning 
star. 
And a wet wind in the sheets aye sae weary. 

For I was leaving there lass was never one more fair, 
And her kisses on my cheek were still burning ; 

But when I come hame again o'er the wild and fickle 
main, 
She'll still be watching fain for my returning. 

Oh, the lass sae sweet and meek ! it's wet, wet was her 
cheek, 
And the word she couldna' speak as we parted ; 
And the tears were on my ain, for my heart 'maist brak' 
in twain 
To leave her a' her lane sae dowie-hearted. 
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Oh, the night fell chill an* mirk as we lost sight o' the 
kirk, 
And the 'longshore lights fell far and faint to leeward ; 
And the thochts within my breast, oh, I couldna* gar 
them rest ! 
And the wind aye seuching sad frae the seaward. 

But I'll think when winds are loud in hal]rard and in 
shroud. 

And the gale is like to heel the good barque over. 
One is dreaming o' the ship, in the watches o' her sleep, 

Wi' a prayer on her pure lip for her lover. 

And, oh, but I'll be fain when the ship is hame again, 
I'll heedna' how the lift may veer or vary ; 

A' my cares I shall tyne, and a blithe heart will be mine, 
W* a purse o' siller fine for my Mary. 

She'll hae tears, but no' for care, and they'll mak' her 
still mair fair. 

And she'll lo'e me a' the mair for my roaming ; 
And the joy will dance my e'e at the kisses she'll gi'e me 

'Neath the briar abune the kirk in the gloaming. 
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A SONG. 

Above us only 

The Southern stars, 
And the moon o'er brimming 

Her golden bars. 
And a song sweet and clear 
As the bell-bird's plaint, 
Hums low in my ear 
Like a dream-echo faint. 

The kind old song — 
How did it go ? 
With its ripple and flow, 
That you used to sing, dear, 
Long ago. 

Hand fast in hand, 

I, love, and thou ; 
Hand locked in hand, 

And on my brow 
Your perfumed lips 

Breathing love and life — 
The love of the maiden. 
The trust of the wife, 

And I'm listening still 
To the ripple and flow — 
How did it go ? — 
Of the little French song 
Of that long ago. 

Can you recall it 
Across the years ? 
^You used to sing it 

With laughter and tears. 
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If ybu sang it now, dear, 
That kind old refrain, 

It would bring back the fragrance 
Ul the dead years again. 

Le pHntemps pour Pamour-^ 

How did it go? 

Only we know ; 

Sing it, sweetheart, to-night, 

As you did long ago. 
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LONDON'S MUSIC. 

Morn and eve it never ceases, 
Though its tide may ebb and flow ; 

Fitful as the forest breeze is, 
Echoing hoarsely, breathing low. 

Music of the mighty city — 

Never was so strange a ditty, 

Moving laughter, moving pity. 
Surging sea-like to and fro. 

Ne'er came song from any master, 
As you list here night and day. 
Grave with death and swift disaster, 

Blythe with preludes light and gay. 
Songs of hope to heaven soaring, 
Songs of youth its soul outpouring, 
Dirge of age the past deploring — 
Turn to God while yet ye may. 

And the man who lives in London, 
He may stray in country fields ; 
Watch the sunset and the sundown, 

Feel the peace the forest yields. 
He may drink in deepest measure 
Nature's boon, heart-easing pleasure, 
And surprise the secret treasure 
From the purblind town she shields. 

He may know the joy of morning, 
And the blessed evening balm ; 

But he finds his heart returning 
From the beauty and the calm 
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To the rushing murky river, 
Where the gusty lamplights quiver, 
And the streets where pauseth never 
London's wonderful life-psalm. 

For he feels his soul enchanted 

By this strange sad London town, 
With its squares by dead men haunted, 

And a glamour all its own. 
Every poet knows its magic. 
How its drama strange and tragic 
Moves with stately step and stagic, 
As when battle trumps are blown. 

Hark the strange and mingled burden — 
Here a psean, there a groan ; 

Songs that win a golden guerdon. 
Songs whose ke3niote is a moan. 

Wail of women sad and weary 

Of a life-lot blank and dreary — 

Miserere! miserere! 

Hear the mournful undertone. 



Hark a clash of wedding-bells there. 

And a cavalcade sweeps by ; 
How the music throbs and swells there 

And the bugles clarion high. 
Blythe bell-music falling lightly. 
Flash of plumes that glitter whitely. 
While the banners blazon brightly 
Blue and gold across the sky. 

And the gallant train is followed 
By a crowd without a name, 

All its hollow murmur swallowed 
By the trumpets' loud acclaim. 



And so dose and rough the crash is 
That the ragged beggar brashes 
'Gainst my lady's silks, and flushes 
Madam's cheek with fear and shame. 

Sitting in my dusky eyrie 

In the stillness of the night 
Heart and brain alike half weary 

Of the long day's sordid fight ; 
Deep sweet silence wraps me round here, 
Never comes a jarring sound here, 
For beyond the city's bound here 

Stands my watch-tower out of sight. 

I can watch the white stars waning, 

I can see the meteors flame ; 
Yet my ear is still retaining 

London's music all the same ; 
I can hear the revel laughter, 
And the sounds that follow after 
Echoing round my lonely rafter 

With a moaning cry of shame. 

Cries of little children weeping 
For their daily dole of bread ; 
Hunger like a were-wolf keeping 

Watch and ward beside their bed. 
Stifled sighs from crowded allejrs, 
Where men work like slaves in galleys, 
Toiling to make good their tallies. 
That the rich be clothed and fed. 

Christ, who erewhile wandered lone 

By the lake of Galilee ; 
Spilt Thy royal life-blood only 

Rich and poor alike to free ; 
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Came and dwelt a little space heie 
With a sweet and noble grace here. 
And to shrive a forlorn race here 
Died upon the damned tree. 

Christ, King, Saviour, guard the dty 

With a special care to-night ; 
With a Brother's tender pity. 

And Thy Godhead's perfect might 
Hear the little children crying. 
Hear the mothers' wild replying, 
Hear the broken-hearted sighing 
Send them peace ere dawn of light 

And ye rich whose walls o'ershadow 

London's darkest, saddest wajrs, 
Live that orphan lad and widow 

Make you prayers and sing your praise. 
Freely give of your abundance, 
Feed the poor from your redundance. 
Cast thy bread — it will be found hence 
Fourfold, after many days. 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT. 

{After ** The Last Words of Thomas Ingoldsby,*') 

As I sat a-dreamynge, the fitful firelight gleamynge, 
From my briar bowl up-curlynge a fragrant cloud of 
white, 

Meseemed a mayden fayre 
Came with shadowy golden haire, 
And of eyes a lustrous paire 
Blue and brighte 
Like two great stars a-beamynge, they swam with 
meltynge lyghte. 

As I sat a-smokynge, my whistle gently soakynge 
From out a modest tumbler of steamynge eau de vie^ 
I saw that winsome mayde 
In a modish frocke arrayde, 
In a garden's dappled shade 
Sat she, 
As I sat a-smokynge, a daintie syghte to see. 

As I sat a-thinkynge, my drowsy eylids blinkynge, 
I saw a foolish lad come unto that mayden faire. 
His suit he softlie plies. 
And the mayde with down-dropped eyes 
Tumeth.red and whyte, and sighs ; 
I declare, 
As I sat a-thinkynge, they seemed a loving paire. 

As I sat a-thinkynge, my heart within me sinkynge, 
There came a wealthy lover alle to woo that fayre ladye. 
He was bowlegged, he was olde, 
But he offered lands and gold. 
And her faythlesse hearte was solde, 
Woe is me. 
That fond and foolish lad he was filled with miserie. 
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As I sat a-inusynge, I alle but fell a-snoozynge, 

I cried, The heartlesse jilt ! what reck I, let her goe. 
In her riches let her revel, 
She may go to Hong-Kong, Seville, 

Bath, Halifax, the whew I 

Jericho I 
My pipe is goeing out, and my fire is bumynge lowe. 
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A HAY-CART IN LONDON. 

Not a breath was stirring 

In the narrow street ; 
Hot on wall and pavement 

Fell the sultry heat. 
Sudden comes a hay-cart. 

Piled up wide and high, 
Blocking up the causeway. 

Shutting out the sky. 

Sitting at my window — 

Idle pen and brain — 
Full into my vision 

Comes the rustling wain ; 
And a forest fragrance — 

All the summer's breath — 
Suddenly is wafted 

From the street beneath. 

Quick from lane and alley. 

With a joyful shout. 
Troops of pallid children, 

Scurrying, scrambling out ; 
All to see that hay-cart 

Swaying slowly by. 
Like a yellow mountain, 

'Gainst the dusky sky. 

And my thoughts go winging 

To the woods away. 
Where the hawthorn hedges 

Scent the summer day ; 
Where, in beechen bowers. 

Lights fall dim and cool ; 
And the dreaming willows 

Stoop to kiss the pool. 
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Far away to uplands, 

Where the long day through 
Sings the happy skylark, 

Floating in Uie blue. 
In the river meadows, 

Ankle deep in clover, 
Fluting clear and mellow. 

Blackbirds hover over. 

Who can tell the magic 

Might of little things ? 
Now my dusky room is 

Full of glancing wings. 
Breath of blowing woodlands 

Floats along the lane — 
Forest whispers, soothing 

Restless heart and brain. 

Wood and singing river, 

Bird and rustling tree — 
All the green world seemeth 

Present now with me. 
From that fragrant hay-cart 

May the same thoughts flow 
To the tired children. 

In the street below ! 
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A BALLADE OF THE PRINCE OF ALL. 

" Him bath God exalted with His right hand to be a Prince and a 

Saviour." 

Alway is the soul of man a craver 

Of beauty and peace and rigbteoosness ; 
But faint hearts fiilter, and weak wills waver 

In the sordid conflict and bitter stress ; 

And the world grows more and Tbou art less, 
And Satan's arm hath the strength of ten — 

Christ Jesu, pity our helplessness, 

Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 

The pride of life, 'tis a subtle enslaver 
Betraying man's soul with a soft caress ; 

Than the hearts of most his heart is braver 
Who never hath known the siren's kiss, 
And hath no dark moments to c(»ifess 

With issues reaching beyond his ken — 
Christ Jesu, pity our heedlessness, 
Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 

y^th shadowed faces we seek Thy favour, 

Earth-moiled rags are our mortal dress ; 
The wine of life had a strong sweet savour. 

But its lees were gall and bitterness. 

There is but one God can ban or bless, 
And the world must turn to Him again — 

Christ Jesu, pity our faithlessness, 

Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 

Envoy. 

Prince of the kings of the earth, World-Saviour, 
When Thou comest into Thy kingdom, then 

Remember in ruth our sad behaviour — 
Assoil the sorrows of sinful men. 
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ENGLISH APRIL. 

When April's hands are wet with flowers, 

Winging the white seas over, 
The cuckoo comes from southern bowers, 

Too long a careless rover, 
And sweet and shrill, o'er dale and hill. 

Spring's coming doth discover. 

Now lilies, lilies, gold and white 

On every river ledge ; 
And yellow marsh flowers gleaming bright 

Among the netted sedge ; 
Shot over and through with orange and blue. 

Along the lake's green edge. 

A joy the sad sweet autumn hath 

That is akin to pain ; 
The summer's sober aftermath. 

The gjreen year on the wane. 
But April is a primrose path. 

With fairy bells a-chime. 
That leadeth straight through an emerald gate 

To summer's flower-full prime. 

The glad-voiced thrush in the twilight hush 

Sings through the tranquil vale ; 
And hark, O hark, in the cool dark. 

The faithful nightingale — 
A spirit note on the dusk afloat. 

Repeats his deathless tale. 

Narcissus now and daflbdil 

Abroad their banners fling ; 
And winter may no longer stay, 

And days of dark take wing ; 
Come back my boyhood's heart to-day, 

And leap to meet the spring. 



BALLADE FOR MIDSUMMER'S DAY. 

The green world singeth her gladdest tune 

O'er the grave of the winter past and dead ; 
And the earth is lavish and more than boon, 

And scatters her gifts with both hands spread. 

There are roses white and roses red 
As thick as stars upon hedge and lea ; 

Fit path for my lady's feet to tread — 
While the sunshine laughs o'er land and sea. 

The red dawn breaks so bright and soon, 

And the flowers the warm night dews have fed 
In the mid-day fervours faint and swoon, 

For the sun has kissed them pale and dead. 

With a blither music the brook is led. 
And the reeds that were Pan's in Arcady 

Now sing of their own sweet will instead — 
While the sunshine laughs o'er land and sea. 

The haymakers rest in the glowing noon, 

In the dappled cool of the hazel shade ; 
Grave blackbirds flute and stockdoves croon 

Where the boughs above are darkliest wed. 

The tired earth pillows a drowsy head, 
And dreams of harvest ; the moorland bee 

Hums lazily over its poppy bed — 
While the sunshine laughs o'er land and sea. 

Envoy. 
Prince, the lammer is here, and the dull days fled ; 

Let books and bothers forgotten be ; 
And ballads aloiie 'neath the trees be read. 

While the snnshitte lang^is o'er land and sea. 
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IN THE CEMETERY AT MENTONE. 

Hbrr, where silver olives rustle 

In the wayward blowing wind, 
And the fragrant- flowered mimosa 

Waves its gold hair, and behind 
Rise the mountains, flaming amber 

In the ruddy sunset glow, 
And you hear the white waves calling 

From the blue bay far below. 

She lies here, and oh, so quiet ! 

All the brief life-battle past, 
And the rest she so much needed 

Finds the tired heart at last. 
Could we wish a sweeter resting. 

One so fair and sunny-still 
Than this grave-place at Mentone, 

On its beautiful green hill ? 
Where there never wind blows rudely. 

And the world's rough voice grows still. 

For the summer comes here early. 

Tarries late and lingers long ; 
And, when England knows mid-winter. 

Here you list the mating-song 
Of the thrush among the lemons. 

Fluting mellow, fluting low. 
Mingling with the sighing voices 

From the blue bay far below. 

Can she hear the thrush above her 

Filling all the world with sound ? 
Does she feel aught of the beauty 

And the gracious peace around ? 
Yes, I think it will be pleasant 

For her spirit pure to know 
That her grave was green and lovely 

In God's Acre here below. 
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Ours the sorrow, hers the guerdon — 

Would we wish it otherwise ; 
Yet 'tis hard to know her absent, 

Hard indeed to realise, 
That she comes no more at morning, 

G>mes no more at noon or night ; 
All our ways go dim and darkling. 

But with her 'tis perfect light. 

Clear sweet light in that boon country, 

Somewhere there behind the stars ; 
(Surely 'tis no childish fancy !) 

Or beyond those purple bars 
Where the sunset fires are dying, 

And the blessed islands float ; 
Where men's souls may drift to heaven 

As within a golden boat. 

She has reached the happy islands 

Where is peace, eternal peace — 
And the Master gives His children 

From their weariness release. 
And their earth-born sins and sorrows 

His sweet benison assoils ; 
Shall we, too, who linger after. 

One day touch the Happy Isles ? 
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VIOLETS IN THE CITY. 

To-day as I walked to the city, 

Turniog down Oxford Street, 
I bought me a bunch of violets 

With the dew still wet and sweet. 
And the child who sold them had eyes as bright 

As the dew her violets hold, 
Which the morning sun a mirror makes. 

And hair like a cloud of gold. 

A penny to pay, and I'm borne straightway 

To my boyhood back again ; 
For I*m sure I knew that those violets grew 

In a shady Suney lane ; 
Beneath whose screen of leaiy green 

All day I used to rove ; 
When the flowers at my feet were blue and sweet 

As the sky was blue above. 

And overhead high against the sky, 

On the top of an alder tree. 
Sings the merriest thrush that ever sang 

Since the world began to be. 
And the river 'mid its sighing reeds 

Is rippling soft and low ; 
Singing the self-same song it made 

A thousand years ago. 

And that blithe thrush on the alder bush, 

He pipes, brave bird, as though 
He poured upon the careless wind 

His heart's rich overflow. 
But his heart was not more high than mine, 

Nor whistled he more shrill — 
And I listen again to his ringing strain 

As I walk down Holbom Hill. 
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Oh, sweet wild flowers, ye have strange powers, 

Alike for young and old ; 
Your forest smell is like a spell — 

Some hidden power ye hold. 
For in my eyes the tears will rise 

Unbidden, silently — 
Ye keep the secret that unlocks 

The springs of memory. 
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OUR BIG BROTHER. 

Oh, I wish you fellows all 
Saw our brother strong and tall, 
Back and shoulders like a wall. 

Squarely set : 
When we measure him for fun, 
In his stockings he*s six one. 
And Dad says he hasn't done 

Growing yet. 

He*s at Cambridge — Caius, you know- 
Where I'm told Fve got to go. 
If my Latin's not below 

Par — all knowledge 
Is to Jack the merest joke. 
For they say he sports his oak 
Just as well as he rows stroke 

For his Collie. 



Yet he isn't proud a bit. 

Never calls us — me and Kit, 

My next brother—" kid " and " chit. 

Or snubs sisters ; 
And he'll bowl at us all day. 
Just to teach us strong free play — 
Can't he " break " from " off," I say, 

Oh, such " twisters " ! 
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When the Dark Blue meets the I4ght 
'Way at Lord's there, it's a sight 
Seeing Johnny, when the fight 

Waxes grim. 
Playing steady as a peg, 
Getting " doubles " to square leg — 
Oh, it's seldom that an **egg** 

Falls to him. 
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And he's kind as strong, I know 
Jack can never make a foe — 
See him there now, bending low, 

To kiss mother, 
From his towering six-foot height, 
With a soft and tender light 
In his eyes— ain't that a sight ? 

Dear old brother ! 
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IN MEMORIAM— DR JOHN BROWN. 

A GENTLE master-spirit passed away, 
And the dear city that he loved so well 

No more shall see that fine head silvery-grey ; 
But in our hearts his memory keeps its spelL 

His own was like a deep and crystal well, 
Cooling the warm air in the still noonday, 

Its springs close hid in some green forest dell. 
Bubbling sweet water fresh and clear alway. 

Pathos was his, a soft and lambent light 

Touching to love and tears the hearts of men ; 
And humour did his will — the Ariel sprite 
Came at his call and tipped his mirthful pen. 
How long before our Northern Athens know 
Spirit so blameless, heart so pure, as thou ? 
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PANTOMIME. 

I SIT here in the shadowed box. 
And watch the mystic curtain climb 

Skyward — the gate that swift unlocks 
The magic fields of Pantomime. 

And for a little while the show, 
The glittering tale of fairy time, 

Beguiles my heart as long ago 
When first I went to Pantomime. 

Then faint and far the bright lights gleam 
And now I hear the children's laughter 

Sound hollow-thin as in a dream, 
Although it peals from floor to rafter. 

And shadowy faces ghost-like rise 
Between me and the stage below, 

And gaze at me with wistful eyes, 
Out of the golden long ago. 

And falling faint as echoes do, 
Upon my ear old voices chime — 

The kindly voices that I knew 
When first I went to Pantomime. 

Where are they all who then were boys, 
With boyish dreams and hopes elate, 

Who drank of pantomimic joys, * 
Consule Planco 'sixty -eight. 

Old rhymes are humming in my brain. 
Old songs now well-nigh prehistoric, 

Old jests — a melancholy train — 
Whose wit is now as dead as Yorick. 
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The vision fades, the scene below 
Seems once again beyond all doubt 

The same as that I used to Icfaow 
In *sixty-eight or thereabout. 

That burlesque bandit is the same, 

I know it by a score of signs — 
The ** gag," Uic mimicked melodrame — 

All on the old familiar lines. 

And she who sang a little since 
The Fairy's song in frolic rhyme, 

Vm sure she used to play the Prince 
When first I went to Pantomime. 

Then does the actor laugh at time ? 

To-night it seems to me in sooth. 
That they who play in pantomime 

Are dowered with perennial youth. 

But hark, and hear the children's laughter. 
It hath a strange and secret power ; 

Dreams fly, and dull thoughts follow after. 
We live but in the flying hour. 

Anni labuntur! £uth they do so. 

Yet find I, almost with surprise. 
That still ** Red Riding Hood " and " Crusoe 

Can light the laughter in my eyes. 
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AN OLD SCHOOL BOOK. 

This ragged Virgirs one among the few 
Last relies left me of my schoolboy time $ 

The date beneath the name — Jan. '62 — 
Proves me a little post my golden prime : 

The old book wakes to sudden life again 

Long slumbering memories in my dreaming brain. 

A low dim room ; thin slips of sunlight, stealing 
In from the fields, through latticed windows fall 

On oaken wainscot, dusky boarded ceiling, 
Dark rows of benches, map-hung, ink-stained 
wall : 

Summer the time — a still, warm afternoon — 

A droning voice in drowsy monotone. 

Old Vttne primus construes, threading slowly 
A dim and darkling way, with happy scorn 

Of concord, mood, and tense, till, baffled wholly. 
He pauses dead, his stock of '* Bohn " outworn ; 

The master sighs relief, takes up the text, 

Prompts Petrie through, and Warner construes next. 

Where are the scholars, and the master where, 
Who strove with patience tried so oft and sore, 

In soil so niggard to repay his care. 
To plant a scanty crop of classic lore. 

While we with some small zest through Homer 
plodded. 

And, on warm afternoons, o*er Livy nodded ? 

Of more than half the reckoning IVe lost — 
Scattered by land and sea from p<de to pole ; 

Those two old chums I loved and cherished most — 
Between us weary wastes of ocean roll. 

In a far land warm southern breexes wave 

The wattle bloom above the master's grave. 
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MAID KITTY. 

Maid Kitty sits beneath the trees 

Beside the lilied pool ; 
The place is murmurous with bees 

And shadowy and cool. 
The blackbirds flute above her head 

Among the darkling limes ; 
And dreaming Kitty tries to read 

A book of olden rhymes. 

But soon her thoughts have slipped away 

From off the storied pages, 
Far back into that b3rgone day — 

The magic Middle Ages. 
And lo ! a vision golden-bright 

Fills all the summer sky ; 
And a gallant knight in armour dight 

Is riding slowly by. 

Of champions the paladin, 

Without reproach or fear ! 
His bridle rings the while he sings 

A carol sweet and clear. 
" My lady*s love, my arms to prove . 

No other boon I crave ; 
No foe I fear, my shield and spear 

Are all the w«Edth I have.'' 

Was e'er more peerless knight, I trow, 

In grace of chivalry — 
He dofik his helmet plumes, and low 

To Kitty bends the knee, 
Says sighing softly, *' Many a year 

I've roamed the great world round, 
Yet never lady half so dear 

In all my wandering found." 
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The years roll on, that summer day, — 

Its glamour, light, and gleam, 
From Kitty's memory away 

Has faded like a dream. 
She's married to her second love 

Who's "something in the City," 
He wears nor helm nor mailed glove, 

He's neither great nor witty. 

Of mettled steed he hath no need. 

He rides a quiet cob ; 
His Christian name is not Sir Graeme, 

Nor Lancelot, — it's Bob. 
But a life with love and honour crowned 

Makes Kitty's hearth as bright 
Almost, I think, as if she'd found 

Her mediaeval knight. 
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THE LITTLE DOLL'S DRESSMAKER. 

On my way to the City I pass through a street 
Where the tops of the houses seem almost to meet ; 
Dark, narrow, and dingy, the son's blessed rays 
Scarce lighten it even on midsammer days. 

Every day, as I pass down this dark cheerless place, 
I look up at a window, and see a small Cscei 
A pale little face — every morning it's there — 
A small fauce, and in it a small world of care. 

A white little face — oh, so thin and so white : 
And large wistful eyes full of eloquent light ; 
A lace that, if brighter, were wondrously iair. 
And crowned with soft masses of pale golden hair. 

That child's brief sad story 'tis easy to tell. 
For just peeping over the rude window-sill 
Two small wooden crutches may often be seen, 
And 'tis easy to know what those two crutches mean. 

She bends o'er her labour of stitching and sewing. 
And like two swift shuttles her slim hands are going ; 
Around her lie ribbons of every hue, 
Scraps of silk, cloth, and muslin, white, crimson, and 
blue. 

Now she's trimming and fixing a tiny white feather. 
Now cutting and shaping a strip of red leather, 
Now a sash, now a jacket — from all which I guess her 
To be a toy-maker, and little dolls' dresser. 

When I come back at dusk still I see in its place 
The little bent figure, the little pale face. 
Looking rather more tired, but as swiftly as ever 
Move the slender white fingers so nimble and clever. 
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I know not her name, and we never have spoken, 
But between us there passes a signal, in token 
Of friendship — I smile as I pass through the lane, 
And the little dolls' dressmaker smiles back again. 

And the smile is, sometimes, oh, so faint and so wan, 
And sometimes as bright as a glimpse of the sun ; 
And from that brief smile I am able to say 
If my little dressmaker is heart -sore or gay. 

And often I wish I could waft her afiar, 
To the meadows and woods where the soft breezes are. 
To bring to her cheeks the bright colour again, 
And smooth out those thin lines of sorrow and pain. 

Oh, patient young heart, so courageous and true. 
How few of us all are as faithful as you ! 
How few of the great and the wise play their part 
More wisely, and greatly, oh, brave little heart ! 
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CARMEN VITiE. 

Why should I doubt to follow Thy clear guiding — 

To walk in Heaven's free light ; 
Not take the help that is of Thy providing, 

Who art so strong in might ? 

So strong and yet so gentle, pitying ever 

Thy children weak and frail ; 
Compassionate to cheer the faint endeavour 

Of those who strive and fail. 

There may be some so strong in self-reliance, 

So firm of will and heart, 
Can find sure resting-ground in ** law " and science — 

God hath not any part. 

In all their scheme of life — the world containeth 

For them no mysteries ; 
They scan the heavens, wherein no God remaineth. 

With smiling heart and eyes. 

Supreme in life, 'twould seem, supreme in dying. 

They pass and make no sign : 
Their strength is past my ken, beyond my vying — 

This courage is not mine. 

I ask not. Father, God, that Thou shouldst spare me 

The battle-brunt of life ; 
But for a steadfast heart that I may bear me 

With courage in the strife. 

A little strength beyond my own possessing 

For life's unequal fight ; 
And in my search for truth — vague, darkling, guessing 

Some ray of heaven-bom light. 
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A will to overcome the subtle forces 

That in my weak heart meet ; 
Help when I stray and trip in devious courses 

With aimless, groping feet. 

When with the world's ambitions, fears, desires, 

My heart no longer thrills ; 
And at the close of day the sunset fires 

Die pale along the hills — 

And when my feeble pulses hardly rally, 

And life's faint flame shall fade ; 
Oh, guide me safe along the midnight valley 

And through the awful shade. 

And when I reach the river flowing coldly 

(I see it oft in dream). 
Touch Thou my hand that I may enter boldly 

The dark and mystic stream. 

It may be when I feel around me sweeping 

The rush of that cold flood. 
And o'er my faithless heart the death-chills creeping, 

O Father, faithful God ! 

That I shall sorely need in that last hour, 

Thy presence at my side ; 
Oh, bear me up with arms of pitying power 

Above the surging tide ! 

And may I find a bright-robed guide to meet me, 

The river-passage o'er, 
Happy if one approving smile shall greet me 

Upon the farther shore. 
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DOWN STREAM. 

Our boat and we drift down the stream, 

Down the stream ; 
My love is seated facing me, 
With blue eyes that melting beam 
Lustrously as in a dream, 

Full, yet shadowy. 

Sultry glows the southern sun. 

But we two 
Feel no whit the summer heat. 
Floating where the shade is sweet, 
Down the river's rippling flow. 
Where the red-brown rushes grow, 
Nodding in their cool retreat 

Floating in our fairy skiff, 

Where we list. 
All in the hot Australian noon, 
What time we see a dim white moon. 
And languid nature sinks to rest. 
Slumbering with unruffled breast. 

In a death-like swoon. 

Down the river's curving reaches, 

Drifting slow. 
Underneath a fragrant shade, 
By the drooping sheoaks made ; 
While in the purple tide below 
Chequered shadows come and go — 

Flush and flit and fade. 
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Oh, the warm Australian day — 

Golden fair ! 
Blue stainless skies, and over all 
A drowsy stillness seems to fall, 
A perfect hush is everywhere. 
And the waveless, charmM air 

Is held in dreamy thrall. 

May, with flitting summer smiles 

On her lips. 
Rows one hand, all lily white, 
Through the waters blue and bright ; 
And from her rosy finger-tips 
The crystal water sparkling drips 

In liquid gems of light. 

Deftly, my love, you touch the helm. 

Clever May ; 
And on my lazy oars I bide. 
While all unhelped of sail we slide 
Adown the river's peaceful tide. 
Like that maid of olden day, 
Pictured in the poet's lay. 
Whom the stream bore far away 

By Camelot's rocky side. 

Your broad-brimmed hat too jealously 

Hides in good sooth 
The changeful beauty of your eyes, 
Where the melting lustre lies. 
And the laughter lives and dies ; 
While on your cheek and on your mouth 
Flushes the red blood of the south. 

And the warmth of Austral skies. 

As on we glide, come liquid strains 

Our ears to greet ; 
Sweet chords from many a hidden throat 
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On the sunny stillness float — 

The fluting magpie, clear and sweet, 

And the crimson lorikeet, 

A sharp fantastic note. 

But mute for very happiness. 

You and I 
Watch the braided ripples run 
On and on — on and on ; 
Or follow with a lazy eye 
The circles of the dragon fly— 
Now darting with a glitter by — 
Now poising bright against the sky. 

Blazing golden to the sun. 

O that we might thus for ever, 

And for ever. 
While a changeless life away 
In an endless Summer day, 
Where the world's rude shock could never 
Come between, our loves to sever, 
Floating down the dreaming river — 

On for aye and aye. 
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BALLADE TO HIS MISTRESS* EYEBROWS. 

"... The lover with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow." 

My lady*s brows so straight and fine 

Indeed no woeful words invite ; 
Bent o'er in perfect arching line, 

The sweet eyes brimmed with changeful light ; 
Where mirth and tenderness unite — 

Nay, not for blithe Will Shakespeare's sake, 
With my dear mistress' eyes in sight. 

Could I a ** woeful ballad" make. 

Dark with the dark of Cyprian wine, 

Like summer twilight shadowy-bright ; 
With grave clear light the soft eyes shine 

Brighter than stars of Austral night. 
Ah, metaphor falls thin and trite. 

My trembling strings no music wake : 
Euterpe, couldst thou send me might, 

A blither ballad I might make. 

Sometimes, ye wis, those brows of thine, 

Sweetheart, can frown — ah, luckless plight ! 
Should they e'er frown on suit of mine, 

Then would my happiness take flight — 
My heart, in **dule and sorrow " dight, 

The shining hills of bliss forsake ; 
And I, in grief and love's despite, 

A woeful ballad truly make. 

Envoy. 

Mistress, my skill of rhyme is slight, 
Yet pr'ythee this poor tribute take ; 

When kind Euterpe guides me tight, 
I may a merrier ballad make. 
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CELIACS ANSWERS. 

I WAITED for my Celia 

A twelvemonth and a day ; 
And when the April catkins 

Were whitening for May, 
Beneath their maiden blossom 

I asked her would she wed ; 
But, " Pr'ythce, tarry, sweetheart," 

Was all the word she said. 

I waited for my Celia 

Another weary year ; 
It seemed to me like seven. 

My Celia was so dear ; 
And pressed again my question, 

When hawthorn buds came round ; 
But, ** Why so eager, sweetheart?" 

Was all the word she found. 

I waited for my Celia 

Until the summer died ; 
I wondered at her coyness, 

I fretted, fumed, and sighed. 
While Celia smiled and dimpled. 

Grew younger every week ; 
Nor lost a single hour 

The damask on her cheek. 

Then I with fifty reasons 

Laid siege to her consent ; 
And with a hundred kisses 

Endorsed the argument : 
A hundred long-pent kisses 

That stormed away her breath — 
She laughed and sighed, and "Mercy! "cried 

** *Tis marrying or death." 
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NINETEEN. 

The bird that sings at twilight, 

Its breast against a thorn, 
Can never mate the music 

That on her tongue is bom. 
The windflower by the brookside 

Will lightly lift its head, 
And turn to watch her passing, 

The gladder fpr her tread. 

The grave sad North land gave her 

Her sweet and noble guise ; 
The warmth of Southern summers 

Is in her shadowy eyes. 
How rich her double heritage 

Her looks and speech do prove ; 
For the South land gave her beauty 

And the North land gave her love. 

Yet love that still lies dreaming 

In a sweet world apart ; 
She keeps so shyly guarded 

The fortress of her heart. 
But rich will be his guerdon — 

Richer than dreams the prize — 
Who first shall fully waken 

The love-dawn in her eyes. 

When you shall see her walking 

In leafy woodland ways, 
She seems a goddess wandered 

From far Thessalian days. 
And when the blythesome music 

Leads down the wheeling dance, 
I know a Princess ruling 

The realms of old romance. 
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For her the crimson sunrise, 

For me the twilight dim ; 
For her the bells of morning, 

For me the vesper hymn. 
For her the lights and music. 

And nights with pleasure rife, 
But all my paths go darkling 

Adown the slope of life. 
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AT SOME ONE'S STALL. 

RONDEAU. 

At some one's stall — Her eyes are blue, 
And look you sweetly through and through ; 
Your feeble protests go for nought, 
As something wonderfully wrought 
Of silks and wools, she shows ; 'tis true 
Its name and use are hid, entre nous, 
In myst'ry, yet — what can you do ? 
So you are sold, and it is bought 
At some one's stall. 

She only asks a guinea — pooh ! 
It's cheap at thrice the price, I trow. 
Yet, simple man, you hardly thought 
You could so easily be caught 
By two blue baby eyes— did you — 
At some one's stall. 
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THE LUCKY BAG. 

RONDEAU. 

The lucky bag — Oh, pipes of Pan ! 
You dip and catch whatever you can. 
" It*s only sixpence," hear her cry — 
A fairy pedlar three feet high. 
You dip and find a farthing fan, 
Or nice pin-cushion stuffed with bran, 
So useful for a gentleman. 
** It's only sixpence, please sir, try 
The lucky bag." 

The fairy folk since time began 
Have led away the wit of man. 
You can't refuse the coins, nor I — 
The little conjurer makes them fly 
From you to her — A merry plan ! 
The lucky bag. 



AD MUSAM. 

Sometimes upon a green mid-July day, 
When all the world is still, and very still. 
No sound aloft, alow, save the faint rill 
Cooling the windless air, I've made my way 
Into the hushed heart of the dreaming wood. 
Where only reverie and silence brood, 
And the grave shadows stretch from hill to hill. 
And seated by the sedgy stream methought 
Amid the sighing reeds darkling I caught 
A glimpse of thy tall form, and shadowy hair 
Crowned with dim myrtle carelessly inwrought 
With the wild honeysuckle ; twilight eyes 
Bent down upon me with a vague surprise. 
Dreamlike, as 1 have seen them otherwhere. 
I heard the rustle of thy mantle light, 
But when I reached my trembling hand to touch 
Its hem, it may be eager overmuch, 
Thou passedst swiftly from my longing sight ; 
And I was left by the cold stream alone, 
And only heard its fugue-like undertone. 

And sometimes at the magic sunset hour. 
When all the heaven is like a tropic flower 
Bourgeoning in flame of crimson, the wide sky 
Afloat with gleaming island-capes that lie 
In myriad shapes along the glowing west. 
Dreamlike as fabled islands of the blest ; 
And some like ships stooping beneath a weight 
Of golden canvas, and a balmy freight 
Of spice, and amber wine of Thessaly ; 
And from that rose-red, iridescent glow. 
In mystical faint whispers, clear and low, 
To me strange wafts of twilight music flow — 
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Subtle and wandering airs, but passing sweet. 

As from Pan's careless reed-tops,— flute-like, fleet, 

To which shy fauns and naiads rhyme their feet, 

What time between the dark and dawn they meet 

To lead the dances on a thymy lea 

Dipping upon a mermaid-haunted sea. 

Within a moonlit bay of Arcady. 

Those halcyon isles set in a fairy foam, 

Are they, O Muse, thy loved and favourite home, 

There upon summer evenings may'st thou float 

Down glimmering tides, within a golden boat, 

To music by attendant nereids breathed 

On horns of sea-pearl delicately wreathed ; 

While fairy forest bells sustain the chime, 

And the low moon and waning stars keep time. 

And well, meseems, the strange enchanted hour 
To the rapt soul might give the pristine power. 
The larger utterance, and the regal dower 
Of rich imperial speech that did belong 
To the great makers of our English song, 
Who swept the chords with fearless hand and free, 
Weaving a web of full-orbed harmony, 
Majestic as the music of the sea. 
But my faint preludes do the Muse but wrong ; 
The thought in passionless thin sound expires, 
From the wide splendours of the sunset fires 
My pale cold line no warmth or colour takes. 
The trembling string no lofty music wakes. 
And the tense heart with a pained longing aches. 

Dear mistress, I have wooed thee many a year, 

Have waited for thy coming long and late ; 

Was ever mistress proud and shy as thou — 

Yet I have been a lover tried and true, 

And sometimes thought I felt thy presence near, 

So near that we in speech together sate, 

So near that on my flushed and throbbing brow 

I felt thy soft cool kiss like falling dew ; 
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But ever I have found thee still and cold, 
And never didst thou suffer me to hold 
Thy gleaming form one hour, thy finger tips 
I did but touch and drop, my waiting lips 
Thou never touchedst with the kindling flame 
That on thy altar burns like fire of gold. 
My passion faints and dies in mute eclipse, 
And I can only name thy lovely name. 

Yet others get the gift, and win thy love ; 

They get the gift while I but stand and wait ; 

They enter calmly through the enchanted gate 

That leads unto the mystic Delian hill, 

And breathe the sweet air of the heights above, 

Where thou art seated consecrate, alone, 

A sunset-crimsoned cloud thy airy throne. 

Dusk stars amid thy hair, and in thy hand 

For sceptre a green budding laurel wand. 

And I but linger in the valleys chill, 

With timid groping feet, and as I pass 

Gather some withering leaves of wayside grass, 

And hear through the hushed twilight faintly falling 

The voices of my happier brothers calling. 

And watch afar, with aching dazzled eyes. 

Clear peaks that climb into the lucent skies 

By shining paths my feet will ne'er surprise. 
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